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Silcock  Appointed  New  BLM  Director 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  an- 
nounced in  June  the  appointment  of  Burton  W.  Silcock 
to  succeed  Boyd  L.  Rasmussen  as  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

A native  of  Burley,  Idaho,  Silcock  has  heen  BLM’s 
State  Director  in  Alaska  since  1965.  He  is  the  Bureau’s 
first  employee  to  climh  the  career  ladder  to  become  its 
Director.  Rasmussen  is  now  serving  as  an  Assistant  to 
Secretary  Morton  in  land  use  matters. 

Silcock  joined  BLM  in  1948,  and  in  succeeding  years 
-has  held  posts  of  increasing  responsibility.  As  BLM 

|te  Director  in  Alaska,  the  Nation’s  largest  state,  he 
_^ded  the  management  of  public  lands  that  include 
about  two-thirds  of  that  State’s  land  area. 

In  1970,  Director  Silcock  received  the  Presidential 
Management  Improvement  Award.  Particular  accom- 
plishments for  which  he  was  cited  were  his  progressive 
environmental  management  in  preparation  of  the 
Alaska  firefighting  plan  and  his  role  in  the  development 
of  stipulations  for  the  proposed  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
right-of-way.  He  also  received  the  American  Motors 
Conservation  Award  of  the  Year  for  1970. 

In  1969,  he  was  cited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
“for  excellence  of  service  in  the  preservation  of  Alaska’s 
natural  resources  and  fragile  environment.” 

Interior  Responds  to  President  Nixon’s 
Message  on  the  Nation’s  Energy  Needs 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  has 
responded  to  President  Nixon’s  message  on  the  Nation’s 
energy  needs  by  releasing  a tentative  5-year  oil  and  gas 
leasing  schedule  for  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

The  schedule  calls  for  at  least  two  major  oil  and  gas 
lease  sales  each  calendar  year  through  1975 — chiefly  in 

Gulf  of  Mexico.  Hearings  are  being  scheduled  con- 

o> 


cerning  the  possibility  of  including  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
and  the  Atlantic  Coast.  No  Pacific  Coast  sales  are 
projected  at  this  time.  Other  actions  in  support  of  the 
President’s  appeal  include  the  following: 

• BLM  has  invited  industry  to  nominate  tracts  olf 
the  Louisiana  coast  that  it  would  like  to  see  offered 
for  leasing  in  a sale  tentatively  set  for  May  1972. 
Secretary  Morton  said  that  for  this  sale  the  Depart- 
ment will  consider  for  the  first  time  the  nomination 
of  tracts  in  the  South  Marsh  Island  area.  The  De- 
partment could  not  accept  nominations  on  these 
tracts  previously  because  they  were  involved  in 
litigation. 

• BLM  has  made  available  a Draft  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  concerning  a proposed  drainage 
sale  of  oil  and  gas  leases  for  19  tracts  off  the 
Louisiana  coast.  This  sale  is  designed  to  allow  full 
development  of  resources  already  partly  under 
lease. 

• The  Department  has  released  a second  Draft  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement  for  public  review 
and  comment.  Hearings  were  held  in  September 
concerning  the  possible  impact  of  the  proposed 
leasing  of  86  tracts  off  the  coast  of  eastern  Louisi- 
ana for  oil  and  gas  development.  The  lease  sale  is 
proposed  for  December  1971. 

BLM  Suspends  Public  Land  Sales 
To  Comply  With  Wage-Price  Controls 

The  “Public  Sale  Bulletin  Board,”  a regular  feature 
of  OUR  PUBLC  LANDS  magazine  on  pages  22  and  23, 
does  not  appear  in  this  issue. 

The  public  land  sales  conducted  periodically  in  the 
11  western  states  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
have  been  suspended  pending  a ruling  requested  from 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  to  determine 
whether  President  Nixon’s  wage  and  price  control  order 
should  apply  to  such  transactions. 
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The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  was  created  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 on 
July  16,  1946,  to  manage  the  public  lands,  480  million  acres  at  the  time,  for 
multiple  use. 

Two  older  Federal  agencies,  the  122-year-old  General  Land  Office  and  the 
12-year-old  Grazing  Service,  were  absorbed  into  the  new  resource-managing  agency. 

These  public  lands  were  the  last  block  of  Federal  lands  to  come  under  public 
management.  They  were  the  residual  holdings  after  a century  and  a half  of  transfer 
policy,  of  being  held  in  trust,  of  being  open  to  occupancy,  and  of  being  used  almost 
solely  at  the  initiative  of  individuals. 

The  story  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management’s  first  25  years  as  the  steward  of 
these  lands  is  told  in  the  seven  articles  that  follow. 


A need  recognise 
a heritage  accepted 


PRIOR  TO  1946,  the  uses  and  users  of  the  public 
land  were  not  so  great  as  to  create  multiplying 
problems.  Gradually,  however,  greatly  increased  uses 
and  a multitude  of  users  brought  recognition  of  the 
need  for  a unifying  concept  of  management,  a unifying 
authority,  and  a unifying  mechanism. 

The  concept  was  multiple  use,  already  established  in 
the  1920’s  in  the  management  of  the  National  Forests 
under  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  unifying  authority  for  management 
of  the  public  domain  lands  was  well  established  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Creation  of  BLM  pro- 
vided the  unifying  mechanism. 

Public  administration  of  any  body  of  land  is  an 
ever  changing  amalgam.  It  consists  of  statutory  re- 
quirements, statutory  discretion,  and  the  organizational 
vitality  of  the  agency.  The  amalgam  is  always  in  flux, 
and  it  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise  when  the  wide 
differences  in  the  predecessor  agencies  were  compared. 


Going  back  to  the  near  beginning  of  the  nation  was 
the  General  Land  Office,  an  agency  with  quasi-judicial 
and  ministerial  functions.  The  Grazing  Service  was  a 
“Johnnie-come-lately”  established  in  1934  to  administer 
the  grazing  district  features  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 

The  Reorganization  Plan  which  combined  both  agen- 
cies assigned  management  responsibilities  to  BLM  for 
“the  major  portions  of  the  multiple  use  federally-owned 
lands  now  held  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.”  The 
language  was  clear  that  President  Truman,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Julius  Krug,  and  Congress  in  creating 
BLM  in  1946  intended  a multiple  use  federal  land  man- 
aging agency. 

Thus  multiple  use  has,  by  inference,  been  BLM’s 
charter  throughout  its  quarter  century.  However,  al- 
though the  intent  was  implicit.  BLM  did  not  have  a 
statutory  charter  equal  to  the  challenge. 

To  miners  the  Mining  Act  was  the  public  land 
to  homeseekers  the  Homestead  and  related  Acts 
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RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  BLM 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  responsible  for 
administration  of  450  million  acres  of  the  public  lands. 
BLM  also  has  several  important  collateral  responsibilities: 
management  of  the  2.5  million  acres  of  the  Oregon  and 
California  Revested  Lands  in  western  Oregon,  management 
of  certain  former  agricultural  lands  in  Montana  purchased 
in  the  1930’s,  mineral  leasing  responsibilities  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  and  other  Federal  lands,  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  mineral  estates  on  more  than  60  million 
acres  of  land  where  the  mineral  estate  has  remained  in 
Federal  ownership.  In  addition  the  Bureau  maintains 
records  on  several  kinds  of  Federal  lands  and  does  sur- 
veying for  other  agencies. 


the  public  land  law;  to  the  oil  and  gas  people  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  was  the  public  land  law. 

The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  was  designed  to  be  a com- 
prehensive charter,  but  two  factors  undercut  its  effec- 
tiveness. A phrase,  “pending  its  final  disposal,”  was 
inserted  in  final  stages  of  enactment.  This  cast  an  aura 
of  the  temporary  about  it.  Even  more  fundamental,  the 
debate  over  the  public  lands  from  1900  to  1934  was 
often  conducted  in  terms  of  grazing  leasing. 

Despite  some  comprehensive  language  and  specific 
provision  for  the  classification  of  public  lands  before 
their  transfer,  the  Taylor  Act  was  considered  by  ranch- 
_^s  and  by  much  of  the  public  as  the  ranchers’  public 
Vid  law.  Other  users  had  their  public  land  law,  so  the 

,^ylor  Act  had  become,  in  popular  image,  only  another 

users  public  land  law,  not  a charter  for  multiple  use 
management  of  the  public  lands. 

Another  impediment  to  true  multiple  use  manage- 
ment of  the  public  domain  was  a deeply  ingrained  public 
attitude  that  all  public  land  management  was  a tempo- 
rary expedient  until  the  lands  were  transferred  to  private 
ownership  or  were  assigned  to  special  use  reservations. 
This  public  attitude  had  been  fostered  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nation’s  history  by  legislation  designed 
to  establish  National  Parks,  National  Forests,  and  other 
reservations  or  to  transfer  land  title  from  government 
to  private  individuals. 

The  policy  of  setting  aside  some  public  lands  for 
national  parks,  national  forests,  national  wildlife  ref- 


“BLM:  1946-1971”  was  written  for  OUR  PUBLIC 
LANDS  by  Jerry  O’Callaghan,  Chief  of  Cooperative  Rela- 
tions in  BLM’s  Washington,  D.C.,  headquarters.  Mr.  O’Cal- 
laghan brings  to  his  writing  the  perspective  of  an  historian, 
for  he  holds  a doctorate  in  history  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. Aiding  in  the  research  to  produce  the  series  of 
articles  commemorating  BLM’s  Silver  Anniversary  were  two 
retired  Bureau  officials  of  long  Federal  Service:  the  late 
Ed  Carroll,  former  Director  of  Personnel  with  41  years 
service,  and  Jim  Beirne,  former  Assistant  Director  for 
Administration  with  36  years  service. 


uges,  and  national  reclamation  projects  was  fairly 
well  established  early  in  the  20th  Century.  However, 
the  persistent  public  feeling  that  much  of  the  public 
lands  were  really  held  in  trust  for  ultimate  transfer 
to  other  ownerships  could  not  be  eradicated  by  the 
Taylor  Act  or  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

A nation  settling  back  into  a peacetime  existence 
after  four  years  of  global  conflict  changed  some  of  its 
attitudes,  changed  some  of  its  values,  changed  in  popu- 
lation, changed  its  population  centers — changed  in  a 
multitude  of  ways  that  affected  public  land  manage- 
ment. Those  changes  and  the  statutory  responses  to 
them  were  responsible  for  the  major  thrusts  of  BLM  in 
its  25-year  stewardship  of  the  public  lands. 


Field  offices  in  early  days  were  far  from  pretentious. 


Modern  field  offices  reflect  dignity  of  the  Bureau. 


An  early  home  of  the  General  Land  Office,  now  the  home 
of  the  National  Art  Gallery. 


BLM 


Before  examining  the  post  World  War  II 

national  changes  and  the  statutory  responses  to 
these  changes,  some  facts  about  the  public  lands  need 
to  be  considered. 

The  public  lands  lay  west  of  the  104th  meridian,  or 
generally  along  a north-south  line  that  would  extend 
the  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  western  borders. 
This  includes  Alaska.  In  the  far  West,  they  were  gen- 
erally the  intermediate  desert,  plains,  and  hills  between 
arable  valleys  and  forested  mountain  slopes. 

In  both  the  western  United  States  and  interior  Alaska, 
the  climate  is  primarily  arid.  These  public  lands  are  geo- 
logically young  and  highly  subject  to  erosion.  Extensive 
overuse  in  the  early  20th  Century  had  fostered  an 
unravelling  which  threatened  their  productivity. 

In  1946  the  value  and  utility  of  American  land  was 
generally  measured  in  terms  of  agriculture  or  urban 
potential.  On  that  kind  of  scale,  the  public  lands  did  not 
rate  high  in  general  public  estimation. 

These  lands  were  viewed  generally  as  valuable  only 
for  grazing,  mineral  production,  some  locally-based 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  possibly  a few  recreation 
homesites. 

However,  many  forces  and  trends  in  the  postwar 
world  changed  public  attitudes  toward  the  public  lands. 
A rapid  economic  expansion  slowed  occasionally  but 
never  anywhere  near  the  extent  of  the  periodic  disasters 
of  the  past.  Despite  inflationary  surges,  real  income 
increased.  The  reduction  to  a 40-hour  workweek  was 
established  as  a standard.  Government  subsidized  higher 
education  for  veterans  greatly  increased  the  college 
educated  proportion  of  the  population. 

In  the  1930’s  it  was  popular  to  talk  about  a stabilized 
population  and  a mature  economy.  By  the  1960’s  talk 
about  a stabilized  population  to  protect  the  environment 
became  a subject  of  popular  discussion.  However  popu- 
lar the  talk,  the  fact  is  that  the  nation’s  population 
increased  24.6  million  in  the  decade  between  1960  and 
1970.  In  the  25  years  of  BLM  the  American  population 
increased  more  than  a third,  from  150  million  to  more 
than  207  million  people. 


changing  nation 
affected  BLM 


One  meal,  cornin’  up! 

Timberlands  yield  their  treasure  to  skilled  forestry 
practices. 
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jNot  only  that,  but  the  Pacific  Coast  states  and  the 
^sert  states  of  the  Southwest  were  leaders  in  popula- 
tion growth. 

The  new  population/new  affluence  led  inexorably  to 
increased  use  of  public  lands. 

The  demand  for  economic  minerals  had  its  influence, 
too.  The  Rocky  Mountain  oil  province,  which  is  ap- 
proximately congruent  with  the  public  lands,  had  its 
first  big  day  in  World  War  I.  Exploratory  drilling  had 
limped  along  in  the  1920’s  and  1930’s,  but  it  took  off 
after  World  War  II. 

Another  energy  material,  uranium  from  mine  tail- 
ings, met  the  raw  material  need  for  the  opening  of  the 
nuclear  age,  which  began  incidentally  on  a tract  of 
public  land  withdrawn  for  military  use.  In  the  1950’s, 
large  parts  of  the  whole  West,  which  would  naturally 
include  the  public  lands,  was  scoured  by  a small  army  of 
prospectors  armed  with  geiger  counters  and  portable 
drillings  rigs  to  test  anomalies  for  uranium.  The  public 
lands  of  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah 
were  heavily  staked  with  uraniurA  claims,  a small  part 
of  which  proved  productive. 

Increasing  oil  needs  revived  interest  in  the  Green 
River  shale  as  sources  of  crude  oil.  The  Green  shale  out- 
crops cover  17,000  square  miles  in  the  tri-state  area  of 
’ ■^rthwestern  Colorado,  northeastern  Utah,  and  south- 

Istern  Wyoming.  Locked  into  the  shales  is  an  organic 
-^bstance  called  kerogen.  Under  heat  and  pressure, 
kerogen  precipitates  as  a liquid  hydrocarbon  which  can 
be  processed  into  petroleum  products. 

Interest  in  the  oil  shale  country  had  flourished  during 
World  War  I.  It  revived  in  World  War  II,  leading  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior’s  proposed  leasing  of  demon- 
stration blocks. 

Along  with  revived  mineral  activities  on  the  public 
lands,  interest  in  agriculture  continued  strongly.  Based 
partly  on  inherent  potential  created  by  wartime  develop- 
ment of  heavy  equipment  and  new  technology,  partly 
on  ignorance  and/or  promotional  activities,  there  was 
renewed  interest  in  using  the  Homestead  Act  and  related 
land  settlement  Acts  to  acquire  public  lands  for  agricul- 
ture. The  veteran  preferences,  under  which  many  vet- 
erans could  qualify  with  the  requirements  of  the  Home- 
stead Act  after  a minimum  of  7 months  residence,  in- 
duced a wave  of  homesteading  in  Alaska. 

The  public  settlement  laws  were  attractive  because 
they  permitted  people  to  substitute  time,  labor,  and 
investment  for  a cash  purchase  price — a holdover  from 
a phase  of  national  development  when  capital  was 
scarce.  The  arrangement  fanned  hopes  for  windfalls 
that  were  systematically  exploited  by  land  promoters 
^^ying  upon  the  land-owning  interests  of  the  people. 


One  use  of  the  public  land  which  did  not  increase, 
however,  was  the  number  of  domestic  animals  grazed 
there.  The  depleted  conditions  of  public  land  ranges  did 
not  permit  this.  There  has  been  a pronounced  shift 
from  sheep  to  cattle  on  the  public  land  ranges,  however. 
Pastures  of  the  South  and  midwest  were  used  to  graze 
most  of  the  increased  number  of  cattle  raised  for  food. 

Affluence,  population  growth,  and  the  continued 
migration  to  the  West  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly 
but  inexorably,  created  new  uses  and  new  values  asso- 
ciated with  the  public  lands. 

Air  conditioning  made  the  deserts  of  the  Southwest 
livable  year-round.  Hundreds  of  thousands  found  this 
very  attractive.  Industries  like  aircraft,  which  thrive  in  a 
climate  favorable  to  an  all-year  operation,  gathered 
momentum  in  southern  California  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Southwest. 

New  science  oriented  and  technologically  oriented 
industries  clustered  around  great  educational  centers 
that  boasted  milder  climate. 

The  population  increase  was  felt  on  the  public  lands 
in  two  ways.  The  first  was  an  historic  one:  to  furnish 
land  occupancy  for  second  homes  or  retirement  homes. 
The  second  was  a new  use:  outdoor  recreation. 

Recreation  is  very  much  subjective;  one  man’s  recrea- 
tion is  another’s  work.  At  one  time  recreation  was  gen- 
erally picnicking,  hunting,  and  fishing,  but  this  has 
expanded  in  the  postwar  years. 

For  example,  hunting  mineral  specimens — rock- 
hounding — is  a fascinating  pursuit  for  thousands,  so 
much  so  that  some  turn  to  exploring  and  lapidary  work 
for  a full  time  occupation.  Eastern  Oregon  and  and 
Wyoming  have  become  happy  hunting  grounds  for 
rockhounds. 

An  erupting  new  use  has  been  influenced  by  the 
thrills  of  mechanized  movement,  unrestrained  by  the 
need  to  remain  on  roads;  the  popularity  of  many  varie- 
ties of  off-road  vehicles — sand  dune  buggies,  tote  goats, 
snowmobiles — is  yet  to  be  measured  in  its  impact  upon 
fragile  desert  environments.  The  smooth  surfaces  of  dry 


‘^Indeed,  the  values  of  [public)  lands  are  such 
that  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  a 
mighty  empire  are  dependent  directly  upon  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  [public]  lands  , . . are 
administered.” 

-Representative  Burton  L.  French,  Idaho, 
in  the  Congressional  Record, 

2nd  Session  of  the  72nd  Congress, 
February  7, 1933 
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desert  lake  beds  have  been  used  for  desert  sailing — a 
wheeled  frame,  connected  by  a mast  to  sails,  converts 
the  desert  wind  to  locomotion  across  the  smooth  lake 
bed.  Camping,  too,  has  become  a way  of  life,  particularly 
after  the  marriage  of  living  quarters  to  the  internal 
combustion  engine  in  house  trailers  and  campers. 

The  familiar  recreation  pursuits  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing have  been  extended  to  include  the  scientific,  esthetic, 
and  ecology  interests  in  the  wildlife  that  abounds  on 
public  lands.  Shooting  with  a camera  has  been  added 
to  the  older  practice  of  hunting  with  a rifle. 

Appreciation  of  natural  beauty,  preservation  of  wild- 
erness, environmental  awareness,  and  ecological  con- 


cern developed  from  rising  educational  levels,  incref 
ing  affluence,  and  more  leisure  time.  Some  of  this  leisu^ 
time  has  been  devoted  to  increasing  the  amount  of  citi- 
zen participation  in  Government  decisionmaking. 

Others  who  do  not  personally  take  part  in  public 
affairs  have,  nevertheless,  taken  advantage  of  their  in- 
creased affluence  in  contributing  to  organizations  which 
do  speak  in  advocacy  of  these  newer  uses  and  interests 
involved  in  public  land  management. 

All  these  forces  and  trends  have  induced  or  suggested 
changes  in  statutes  covering  the  public  lands.  These 
changes  have  deeply  influenced  the  administrative  style 
of  BLM. 


BLM 


WITH  THE  changes  in  the  American  way  of  life 
in  post  World  War  II,  there  were  numerous 
statutory  responses  which  shaped  public  land  manage- 
ment between  1946  and  1971. 

Major  statutes  were  enacted  to  cover  gaps  in  author- 
ity for  various  uses.  The  Material  Sales  Act  of  1947, 
for  example,  authorized  the  sale  of  timber  and  other 
vegetation  on  public  lands  and  certain  mineral  ma- 
terials. The  Multiple  Mineral  Development  Act  and  the 
Mineral  Multiple  Use  Act  closed  gaps  and  adjusted 
conflicts. 

Others  extended  management  responsibilities  into 
new  areas.  In  the  administration  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Act  of  1953,  the  Bureau  was  given  respon- 
sibilities for  conducting  the  sale  of  mineral  leases  on 
the  OCS,  including  mapping  and  the  technical  work 
needed  for  adjudicating  off-shore  Federal-State  juris- 
dictional boundary  disputes. 

There  were  major  amendments  to  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act,  and  in  1962  the  Federal  Highway  Act 
contained  the  first  authorization  for  public  land  de- 
velopment roads  and  trails. 

In  the  absence  of  explicit  statutory  declaration  that 
public  lands  were  generally  to  be  retained  in  Federal 
ownership,  many  thousands  of  people  continued  to 
assume  that  public  land  was  still  available  for  the  asking. 
They  asked  in  the  form  of  applications  under  a 


New  legislation 
shaped  BLM 

variety  of  public  land  laws,  without  really  appreciating^ 
that  public  lands,  except  those  in  Alaska,  were  not  av¥ 
able  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  tfl^^ 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  classified  the  public  land 
as  suitable  for  disposal  under  their  application. 

Applications  poured  in,  largely  stimulated  by  pro- 
moters, and  backlogs  developed  to  the  point  where  a 
moratorium  on  public  land  applications  was  declared 
early  in  1961. 

It  was  a very  anomalous  situation  in  1961.  While 
thousands  of  people  were  denied  public  lands  because 
the  lands  they  applied  for  were  not  suitable,  tbe  statutes 
did  not  provide  authority  to  sell  public  lands  suitable 
to  meet  real  economic  needs,  particularly  for  com- 
munity development. 

Work  on  a modern  public  land  sale  act,  extending 
back  into  the  late  1950’s,  was  the  first  legislative  priority 
in  the  early  1960’s. 

This  was  closely  followed  by  recommendations  for 
a multiple  use  act  which  would  furnish  the  explicit 
organic  statute  for  modern  public  land  management  on 
the  multiple  use  principle.  These  Department  legislative 
initiatives  led  to  a 3-act  statutory  package  in  1964. 

Congressional  response  to  these  initiatives  were:  a 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  Act,  a Classifica- 
tion and  Multiple  Use  Act,  and  a Public'  Land  Sale 
Act.  The  common  feature  of  all  these  acts — and 
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^^Vblem  they  created  ultimately — was  their  temporary 

^re.  The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  ex- 
pired December  23, 1970,  and  the  other  two  acts  expired 
at  the  same  time. 

Directly  and  indirectly,  these  three  acts  gave  direc- 
tion and  constructive  vitality  to  BLM  in  an  important 
6-year  span. 

The  Bureau  furnished  information  to  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  on  its  multi-faceted  opera- 
tions. PLLRC’s  many  public  hearings,  its  studies,  and 
its  ultimate  report  all  focused  public  attention  on  the 
potentials  of  these  public  lands.  At  the  same  time,  the 
PLLRC  identified  the  need  for  a policy  of  governing 
the  retention  and  transfer  of  public  lands. 

The  Public  Land  Sales  Act  provided  some  much 
needed  authority  for  the  sale  of  public  lands  for  business 
and  urban  development. 

The  Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act  had  the  most 
direct  and  far  reaching  effect  on  the  interaction  of 
statutory  provision  and  administrative  style. 

In  general,  this  Act  required  the  classification  of  the 
public  lands  either  for  their  management  for  multiple 
use  in  Federal  ownership  or  their  transfer  to  other 
ownerships. 

The  public  participation  and  intergovernmental  co- 
nation which  became  integral  parts  of  the  land  re- 
process came  out  of  the  legislative  history  which 
‘ceded  the  statute. 

As  each  block  of  public  land  was  called  up  for  review, 
BLM  staff  presented  its  findings  on  the  resource  use  and 
potential.  At  public  meetings  and  hearings  individual 
citizens,  city  and  county  governments  were  asked  to 
offer  information  and  advice.  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies, likewise,  were  asked  for  information  and  advice. 

The  move  was  a strategic  one  with  precedent-setting 
impact.  Several  important  effects  followed.  People  gen- 
erally became  more  aware  of  public  land  potentials 
which  could  be  brought  into  being  through  systematic 
management.  They  came  more  and  more  to  support 
public  values  in  the  lands,  and  hence  public  land 
managers. 

BLM’s  public  servants  earned  public  support  by  care- 
ful explanation  of  the  law  and  regulations,  and  their 
application  to  the  local  public  lands.  They  revealed  in- 
formation and  responded  to  new  information  or  sug- 
gestions. 

The  long  term  importance  of  the  Classification  and 
Multiple  Use  Act  was  the  explicit  statutory  recognition 
that  some  public  lands  were  to  remain  in  Federal  owner- 
ship. For  public  lands  so  identified,  this  meant  that 
multiple  use  management  plans  could  be  made  and 
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Oil  shale  lands  are  rich  in  energy  potential. 


the  investment  of  public  funds  could  follow  on  some 
statutory  assurance  of  tenure. 

Under  its  terms,  BLM  identified  the  multiple  use 
potential  of  222  million  acres.  In  the  same  period  under 
the  several  classification  authorities,  it  identified  3.4 
million  acres  for  transfer. 

Public  participation  and  intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion continues  in  the  multiple  use  planning  system  which 
BLM  now  operates.  With  professional  competence  rising 
and  public  awareness  growing,  the  Bureau  returned  in 
1971  to  the  pre-1964  statutory  base. 

Through  the  work  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  and  the  operation  of  the  Classification  and 
Multiple  Use  Act,  there  is  increased  public  awareness 
about  the  desirability  for  an  explicit  statutory  statement 
of  the  contribution  that  the  public  lands  can  and  should 
make  to  America. 

Recognition  of  this  need  has  come  from  appropriate 
quarters.  Senator  Henry  Jackson,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  and  Representative  Wayne 
Aspinall,  Chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Committee 
who  was  also  Chairman  of  PLLRC,  have  each  intro- 
duced basic  proposals  for  the  public  lands,  as  has 
Representative  John  Saylor. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  furnished  its 
recommendation  in  the  form  of  a proposed  organic 
act. 
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Public  participation 
in  decision-nmhing 


BLM  has  sought  advice  from  the  public  and  from 
user  groups  where  choices  among  uses  might  exist.  Land 
use  decisions  under  multiple  use  management  in  the 
Bureau  are  made  after  the  general  public  and  interested 
groups  have  given  their  advice. 

Unofficial  local  advisory  boards  assisted  in  the  crea- 
tion of  grazing  districts  under  the  Grazing  Service. 
In  1939  the  Taylor  Act  was  amended  to  provide  for 
District  Advisory  Boards.  Department  regulations  have 
provided  State  Advisory  Boards  and  a National  Ad- 
visory Board  Council. 

Although  not  specifically  authorized  in  the  O&C  Act, 
both  O&C  district  boards  and  an  overall  O&C  Advisory 
Board  have  operated  almost  from  the  beginning  under 
the  authority  of  that  Act. 

Special  advisory  boards  to  deal  with  specific  issues 


are  formed  from  time  to  time. 

Membership  of  advisory  boards  varies  with  their  pur- 
pose, but  appropriate  user  groups  and  conservation 
interests  are  represented.  In  the  decade  of  the  1960’s 
the  participation  of  individual  citizens  in  the  govern- 
mental process  was  strongly  advocated.  This  upsurge 
of  “participatory  democracy”  was  strengthened  with 
the  enactment  of  the  Classification  and  Multiple  Use 
Act.  Public  involvement  in  the  reviews  under  that  Act 
was  specifically  sought.  This  has  become  an  essential 
part  of  BLM  practice.  BLM  has  found  that  substantial 
public  participation  in  the  decision-making  process 
develops  a broader  public  understanding  of  Bureau 
purposes  and  plans.  In  turn,  this  understanding  leads 
to  public  support  and  to  a strengthening  of  the  sound- 
ness of  BLM  programs.  ^ 
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Results  of  multiple 
use  munagement 


porti; 

fj 


Multiple  use  as  a public  land  management 
principle  and  statutory  requirement  has  at- 
tracted much  support.  To  make  the  multiple  use  prin- 
ciple a working  tool,  however,  has  taken  careful  analy- 
sis, many  trials,  and  much  devising  to  work  out  a system 
which  actually  can  lead  to  an  appropriate  combination 
of  uses  which  the  principle  enunciates. 

BLM  has  done  this  by  devising  a system  that  leads 
to  management  framework  plans  which  consider  all 
potential  uses  of  a given  locale  in  their  physical,  eco- 
nomic and  social  context.  These  uses  have  been  assessed 
for  their  complementary  and  conflicting  factors  over 
a fairly  long  span  of  time. 

Means  are  devised  to  recognize  complementary  op- 
ortunities — simple  additions  to  a livestock  watering 
can  develop  a water  source  for  upland  game — and 
diets  in  use  are  worked  out. 

Multiple  use  planning  is  closely  allied  to  land  classi- 
fication, for  which  BLM  has  developed  a working  system 
that  relates  physical,  economic,  and  social  data  in 
meaningful  patterns  in  order  to  determine  the  most 
appropriate  use.  Land  classification  methods  are  being 
improved  constantly  so  as  to  identify  public  values 
that  formerly  were  not  accounted  for — values  such  as 
those  relating  to  critical  environmental  situations. 

Sometimes  rehabilitation  of  a resource  is  the  start- 
ing point  for  effective  multiple  use  management.  For 
example,  the  watersheds  paid  a heavy  price  for  the 
years  of  unregulated  use  that  preceded  the  Taylor  Graz- 
ing Act.  When  overuse  reduced  the  vegetative  cover 
that  held  soil  in  place,  an  unravelling  of  the  surface 
began.  There  has  been  so  much  of  this  erosion  from 
use  that  one  of  the  difficulties  has  been  to  devise  the 
best  way  to  start  rehabilitation.  In  spite  of  the  diffi- 
culties, however,  watershed  conservation  has  become 
a calling  in  its  own  right  in  BLM  over  the  years. 

In  range  management,  new  understanding  of  grazing 
habits  as  related  to  plant  physiology  has  provided  an 
effective  application  of  multiple  use  principles.  Grazing 
an  area  and  then  resting  it  from  grazing  at  certain 
^^Ij^mes  allows  for  vegetative  recovery  and,  ultimately, 
^^™ults  in  the  production  of  more  grazing  use. 


Because  wildlife  feed  and  find  shelter  in  the  natural 
resource  of  the  public  lands,  the  Bureau  has  played 
a key  role  in  wildlife  management,  too.  BLM’s  activities 
relate  chiefly  to  habitat  management,  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  wildlife  is  generally  a matter  for  State  action. 

Professional  attention  to  wildlife  is  fairly  new  in 
BLM.  There  is  a professional  staff  in  Washington  as 
well  as  in  other  key  centers.  Wildlife  biologists  are 
stationed  in  many  of  the  districts.  Wildlife  habitats  on 


(in  millions  of  dollars) 


APPROPRIATIONS 

Management  of  lands  and 
resources 

1948 

6.00 

1960 

27.00 

1970 

78.00 

Range  improvements 

.25 

.90 

1.60 

Contribution  and  trust 
funds 

.10 

.80 

.50 

Oregon  and  California 
revested  lands 

6.00 

25.00 

Construction  and 
maintenance 

.15 

3.00 

Public  land  development 
road  and  trails 

2.90 

Total 

6.35 

34.85 

111.00 

ALLOCATIONS  OF  PUBLIC 
STATES  AND 

LAND  REVENUES  TO 
COUNTIES 

1948 

1960 

1970 

Mineral  leasing 

9.50 

34.70 

54.00 

Oregon  & California  timber. . . 

2.20 

16.26 

29.40 

Grazing 

.26 

.47 

.80 

Other 

.10 

.29 

.60 

Total 

12.06 

51.72 

84.80 

REVENUES 

1948 

1960 

1970 

Mineral  leasing 

24.40 

94.60 

141.20 

Oregon  & California  timber. . . 

4.70 

33.90 

61.40 

Grazing 

1.40 

3.50 

5.70 

Land  sales 

.25 

5.10 

2.00 

Other 

2.60 

4.60 

10.00 

Outer  continental  shelf 

229.50 

186.90 

Total 

33.35 

371.20 

407.20 
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the  public  lands  have  been  identified,  and  BLM’s  man- 
agement program  involves  close  cooperation  with  State 
wildlife  officials. 

At  one  time  fish  and  wildlife  were  considered  im- 
portant mostly  as  the  objects  of  fishing  skill  or  hunting 
prowess.  This  has  not  diminished,  but  new  emphasis  is 
being  placed  on  the  importance  of  fish  and  wildlife  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  natural  scene.  New  law  protects 
rare  and  endangered  species  which  use  the  public  lands. 

Multiple  use  of  land  resources  in  a generation  which 
is  affluent  and  has  more  leisure  time  means  that  the 
potential  for  outdoor  recreation  has  to  be  considered. 
In  1946  outdoor  recreation  on  public  lands  was  camp- 
ing, hunting,  fishing,  and  picnicking.  These  pursuits 
still  exist,  and  now  they  are  supplemented  by  snow- 
mobile and  dune  buggy  touring,  rockhounding,  archeo- 
logical exploration,  tracing  our  jAmerican  cultural 
heritage,  and  nature  appreciation,  to  list  some  newer 
uses. 

This  expansion  of  recreation  activities  has  required 
construction  of  facilities,  methods  of  protecting  users, 
and  methods  of  protecting  the  environmental  resources. 
The  recreation  potential  of  the  public  lands  is  very 
great,  and  professional  attention  is  at  the  threshold  of 
providing  the  public  not  only  physical  access  but  social 
and  psychological  access  as  well. 

The  Bureau  has  been  engaged  in  protection  and 
preservation  of  natural,  historic,  cultural,  and  wild 
areas,  all  of  which  have  emerged  under  multiple  use 
management  as  values  to  be  cherished. 

The  majority  of  the  public  lands  are  not  forested. 
Forest  management,  however,  is  a multiple  use  man- 
agement concern  in  many  areas.  The  revested  lands  of 
the  old  Oregon  and  California  railroad  in  western 
Oregon  are  an  exception.  Here  intensive  forest  man- 
agement provides  an  important  sustained  yield  harvest. 

The  management  of  minerals,  too,  has  changed  under 
multiple  use  management.  For  many  years,  minerals 
management  in  the  Bureau  was  largely  a matter  of 
issuing  mineral  leases.  In  recent  years  many  related 
factors  are  now  considered,  including  environmental 
relationships.  On  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  there 
has  been  increasing  emphasis  on  economic  analysis 
and  the  holding  of  sales  as  part  of  a comprehensive 
management  plan  geared  to  national  energy  needs. 

Diffused  through  all  BLM  work  in  recent  years,  and 
particularly  so  since  the  National  environmental  Policy 
Act,  has  been  environmental  protection.  The  environ- 
ment, like  multiple  use,  is  easy  to  talk  about,  but  doing 
anything  meaningful  about  it  is  difficult.  As  a point 
of  beginning,  BLM  has  worked  modes  of  identifying 


Wyoming  antelope  streak  across  the  flats. 


Under  multiple  use,  there  is  room  for  both  the  oil 
and  cattle  business. 


Major  Public  Land  Laws  Which  Shaped 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

1862  — Homestead  Act 
1872  — Mining  Act 
1877  — Desert  Land  Act 
1920  — Mineral  Leasing  Act 
1934  — Taylor  Grazing  Act 

1937  — Oregon  and  California  Revested  Lands  Act 

1947  — Material  Sales  Act 

1953  — Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act 

1962  — Federal  Highway  Act 

1964  — Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
Public  Land  Sale  Act 
Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act 
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) The  Evolution  of 

the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

General  Land  Office  and 
Grazing  Service — 1946 

Bureau 

of  Land  Management — 
1971 

General  Land  Office 
(created  in  1812) 

Land  Law  adjudica- 
tors 

Cadastral  surveyors 
Foresters 

Organization 

Centralized 

Ministerial 

Quasi-judicial 

Function 

Public  land  disposal 

Organization 
National  headquarters 
11  State  Offices 
64  District  Offices 
Area  Management 
Offices 

(as  appropriate) 

Professional  Skills 

Foresters 

Recreation  Specialists 
Landscape  Architects 
Economists 
Land  Examiners 
Wildlife  Biologists 

Function 

Planning  system  to 
determine,  with  public 
participation  in 
decision-making,  best 
combination  of  uses 
of  public  lands. 

Grazing  Service 
(created  in  1934) 
Range  Managers 

Organization 
Centralized  (1942— 
1946,  headquartered 
in  Salt  Lake  City) 

Function 

Private  use  of  public 
land  under  public 
regulation  without 
transfer  of  title 

2 Regional  Service 
Centers 

Eastern  States  Land 
Office 

Boise  Interagency  Fire 
Center 

Civil  Engineers 
Archaeologists 
Computer  Experts 
Oceanographer 
Range  Managers 
Range  Conserva- 
tionists 

Land  Law  Adjudicators 
Mining  Engineers 
Cadastral  Engineers 

Retention  for  multiple 
use  management,  or 
classification  for 
disposal. 

695  employees:  330  in  Washington,  D.C., 
365  in  field  offices 

3,600  employees:  286  in  Washington,  D.C.,  3,314  in  the  field  offices 

and  analyzing  factors  of  environmental  impact  into  its 
present  planning  system.  The  objective  is  to  get  as 
accurate  an  assessment  of  environmental  changes  as 
possible,  and  then  to  have  decisions  made  in  the  light 
of  that  assessment. 

Also  as  a part  of  its  effort  to  assure  environmental 
^otection,  in  1968  BLM  introduced  Johnny  Horizon, 

eymbol  of  the  thoughtful  user  of  the  public  lands, 
/he  intent  of  the  Johnny  Horizon  program  was  to 
provide  the  public,  children  as  well  as  adults,  with  an 
opportunity  to  actually  participate  in  cleaning  up  land 
pollution. 

The  Johnny  Horizon  program  now  has  been  broad- 
ened to  include  environmental  protection  and  provides 
educational  program  assistance  in  the  schools. 

In  1970,  the  program  was  adopted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  which  invited  other  Federal  agen- 
cies to  participate.  Among  the  other  Federal  agencies 
cooperating  in  the  Johnny  Horizon  program  are  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Johnny  Horizon  thus  provides  all  with  a program 
and  symbol  for  environmental  protection  which  enlists 
public  participation,  even  as  the  Smokey  Bear  program 
initiated  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  provided  a program  and  a symbol 
for  preventing  forest  fires.  Actual  public  participation 
has  been  enhanced  by  the  celebrities  from  the  enter- 
tainment industry  who  have  given  freely  of  their  time 
and  talent. 

Congress  has  enacted  legislation  to  protect  the 
Johnny  Horizon  symbol  and  theme  and  license  it  for 

^mercial  use. 

Bumming  up,  BLM  has  developed  the  art  of  multiple 


use  management  on  the  public  lands  in  many  ways,  in- 
cluding: land  use  planning,  land  classification,  water- 
shed management,  grazing  systems,  wildlife  manage- 
ment, outdoor  recreation,  forestry  practices,  minerals 
management,  and  environmental  impact. 

The  advances  in  resource  management  systems  have 
been  paralleled  by  advances  in  technical  areas. 

Land  surveying  and  land  record  keeping  are  the 
oldest  functions  in  BLM,  going  back  to  the  1780’s.  In 
1971,  the  end  was  near  on  a 15-year  records  improve- 
ment project  in  which  the  old  land  records,  some  going 
back  to  the  beginning,  were  transformed  into  a modern 
system  which  features  micro-filming. 

In  land  surveying  the  use  of  helicopters  and  photo- 
grammetry  in  large  projects  is  replacing  the  historic 
but  tedious  and  costly  technique  of  rod  and  chain  in 
running  the  lines  and  placing  monuments  which  allow 
for  easy  and  systematic  land  description  for  transfer  or 
administration. 

The  sheer  mass  of  records  covering  resource  potential 
and  legal  status  of  nearly  500  million  acres  of  land  is  an 
obvious  challenge  in  a computer  age.  BLM  has  em- 
barked on  a system  of  such  data  storage  and  retrieval 
on  computers.  Paperwork  has  become  a single  word  in 
the  proliferation  of  record  keeping  which  is  essential  to 
tidy,  responsible  government  operation.  Too  often, 
paperwork  is  regarded  as  the  stepchild  of  bureaucracy, 
but  service  to  the  public  requires  intricate  record  keep- 
ing. The  increase  in  applications  for  various  uses  of 
public  lands  has  challenged  BLM.  In  some  publie  land 
offices  in  the  oil  states,  the  staff  is  required  to  process 
as  many  as  10,000  applications  for  oil  and  gas  leases 
per  month.  As  experience  was  gained  in  practice,  this 
processing  was  reduced  to  a fine  art  and  is  now  routine. 
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International  aspects 

of  BLM 


The  25  years  of  BLM  existence  coincide  roughly 
with  the  United  States’  foreign  technical  assistance 
programs. 

The  United  States,  having  owned  and  managed  a 
national  patrimony  during  its  near  two  centuries  of 
existence,  has  a great  deal  of  information  and  experi- 
ence that  could  be  helpful  to  other  nations  which  are 
developing  to  unlock  their  natural  resources. 

In  its  traditions  and  in  the  skills  of  its  people,  BLM 
has  an  important  source  of  expertise  in  land  manage- 
ment. 


This  expertise  has  been  made  available  in  several 
ways:  overseas  assignment  of  BLM  people  to  overseas 
projects,  overseas  assignment  of  BLM  people  as  ad- 
visors, and  training  of  foreign  land  management  of- 
ficials in  BLM  offices.  The  latter  sometimes  has  been 
combined  with  education  at  appropriate  colleges  here 
in  the  United  States.  In  various  ways,  BLM  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  serve  the  Philippines,  Nigeria,  Brazil, 
and  the  Near  East. 
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Entering  the 

second  qnarter  centurg 


IF  INDEED,  the  past  is  prologue,  then  the  future 
of  the  public  lands  has  been  in  large  measure 
identified  during  the  past  quarter  century  in  the  files 
of  BLM  district  offices,  out  in  the  states  wheye  the 
public  lands  lie.  In  meeting  the  requirements  of  public 
land  statutes,  BLM  has  developed  a cadre  of  skilled 


and  experienced  public  land  management  officials  who 
are  prepared  to  meet  that  future  which  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  has  called  “a  new 
era  of  trusteeship  of  the  public  lands  for  all  the  public.” 
BLM’s  cadre  is  entering  that  “new  era  of  trusteeship 
of  the  public  lands  for  all  the  public.”  □ 
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CAREER 
DECISIONS 
START  WITH 


WILL  THE  1970’s  indeed  be  the  Decade  of  the 
Environment?  Or  will  the  current  interest  in 
environmental  issues  turn  out  to  be  just  a passing  fad? 
The  answer  rests  with  the  youth  of  America.  A signifi- 
cant number  of  young  people  already  have  taken  some 
of  the  leadership  away  from  their  elders  who  were 
content  with  muted  warnings  and  silent  protest. 

For  50  young  Montanans  in  particular,  the  past 
summer  was  a time  for  turning  environmental  theory 
into  reality — they  earned  the  blisters  to  prove  it. 

The  group  was  selected  by  their  teachers  in  two 
public  and  two  private  high  schools  in  the  Missoula 
area.  Their  ages  ranged  from  15  through  18,  and  for 
eight  weeks  they  were  paid  members  of  the  Federally 
sponsored  Youth  Conservation  Corps  ( YCC) . 

In  announcing  establishment  of  YCC  earlier  in  the 
year.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton 
stressed  that  it  is  not  a “make-work”  program,  but 
rather  was  “designed  to  assure  a buildup  of  environ- 
mental training  for  young  people;  gainful  summer 
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Youth  turn  environmental  theory  into  reality 


Adult  advice  guided  project  \workers. 


employment  for  the  Nation’s  youth;  and  performance 
of  needed  conservation  work  to  improve  quality  of 
public  lands  and  waters.”  The  Missoula  group’s  per- 
formance substantiated  the  cabinet  officer’s  declaration. 

Nationwide,  funds  allowed  the  hiring  of  2,200  young- 
sters. They  were  paid,  with  meals  deducted.  For  most 
enrollees,  that  meant  a nest-egg  of  nearly  $300  at  the 
end  of  the  summer. 

Home  for  the  Missoula  group  was  the  University  of 
Montana’s  Lubrecht  Forest  Camp,  near  Greenough.  It 
was  rented  from  the  university  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment’s Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  came  complete 
with  food  service  staff. 

Called  the  Garnet  YCC  Camp,  the  rustic  setting 
bustled  under  the  leadership  of  Dan  Martin,  a youthful 
and  energetic  forester  whose  regular  duties  are  with 
BLM’s  Missoula  District  Office. 

The  Garnet  YCC  Camp  operated  seven  days  a week, 
with  both  boys  and  girls  enrolled.  They  shared  such 
tasks  as  tree  thinning,  building  a “high  hut”  for  shelter- 
ing stranded  skiers  and  snowmobilers,  and  restoring  a 
crumbling  ghost  mining  town  that  gave  the  camp  its 
'’.me. 


Dan  Martin  and  his  district  manager,  Don  Mellgren, 
chose  the  other  10  members  of  the  camp  staff.  The 
accent  was  on  youth,  taking  advantage  of  Missoula’s  col- 
lege and  graduate  students  to  obtain  cabin  counselors 
and  work  supervisors. 

Cly  and  Lucy  Evans  were  cabin  counselors,  filling  in 
when  other  counselors  were  away. 

Cly,  from  Flathead,  who  entered  the  University  of 
Montana  this  fall  to  major  in  social  studies,  was  hired 
as  a counselor  almost  immediately  after  Navy  service 
in  Viet  Nam.  Cly  “rapped”  easily  with  the  high  school 
students. 

Lucy,  who  looked  young  enough  to  be  a camper 
instead  of  a counselor,  came  from  Bozeman  and  is 
majoring  in  languages.  While  her  duties  as  counselor  in 
the  girls’  cabins  were  mostly  before  and  after  the  work 
day,  Lucy  joined  the  work  crew  restoring  Garnet,  an 
1861  mining  town  being  restored  by  BLM. 

The  restoration  of  Garnet  is  being  supervised  by  John 
Ellingson,  who  already  holds  a master’s  degree  in 
Montana  history  from  Montana  State  University.  In  the 
summer  of  1969,  while  not  officially  employed  by  BLM, 


up  time  for  camp  talent  show. 
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John  did  detailed  architectural  drawings  of  most  of  the 
buildings  at  Garnet. 

John’s  drawings  will  be  invaluable  in  restoring  one 
building  which  formerly  housed  a grocery  store.  Over 
the  winter,  vandals  set  fire  to  the  century-old  building. 
All  that  remained  was  a pile  of  ashes — and  John’s  draw- 
ings, safely  stored  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Jim  Devitt,  29,  was  overall  project  director  for  the 
Garnet  camp.  He  returned  to  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana this  fall  to  resume  graduate  studies  in  anthro- 
pology. 

Jim  returned  to  school  as  a student  after  teaching  two 
years  in  the  Philippines  as  a member  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Later,  he  taught  science  and  English  literature  in  junior 
high  schools  in  Denver  and  Missoula. 

Devitt  was  emphatic  in  discussing  the  value  of  the 
Garnet  camp’s  project.  “We  didn’t  have  to  confine  our- 
selves to  building  picnic  tables  or  other  things  with  little 
meaning  to  a 15-year-old,”  he  said. 

One  of  the  summer’s  early  projects  was  the  thinning 
of  several  acres  of  lodgepole  pine.  The  thinnings  were 
trimmed  and  used  to  fence  a spring,  so  that  campers 
wouldn’t  awaken  to  find  a heard  of  cows  sharing  their 
tent.  Other  poles  from  the  thinning  were  used  to  con- 
struct a fence  around  a cemetery,  again  to  fence  out 
the  cattle  that  share  the  hills  during  summer. 

Two  projects  gave  the  enrollees  a first-hand  look 
at  how  wildlife  biologists  gather  information.  Work- 
ing with  the  Montana  Fish  and  Game  Department,  BUM 
is  undertaking  a study  to  determine  effects  of  logging 
on  elk  habitat.  Enrollees  from  the  Garnet  YCC  camp 
have  been  gathering  the  “before”  information,  to  be 
compared  with  elk  populations  after  selected  areas  have 
been  opened  by  logging. 

The  second  wildlife  investigation  seeks  to  locate  the 
streams  containing  the  scarce  western  slope  cutthroat 
trout,  a subspecies  of  the  colorful  cutthroat  trout  which 
may  be  disappearing.  Again  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Montana  Fish  and  Game  Department,  the  enrollees 
collected  samples  from  nearby  streams  using  an  electric 
shocker  to  stun  the  trout. 

Projects  were  planned  so  the  students  could  see 
tangible  accomplishments.  Perhaps  the  most  enduring 
will  be  an  emergency  shelter  constructed  along  a BUM 
snowmobile  trail  high  on  the  side  of  Elevation  Moun- 
tain. The  “high  hut,”  one  of  the  first  constructed  under 
a new  Interior  Department  program  of  providing  shel- 
ters for  skiers  and  snowmobilers,  was  constructed  al- 
most entirely  of  native  materials. 

The  “high  hut”  program  leans  heavily  on  available 


manpower  from  YCC,  with  shelters  planned  of 
demonstration  basis  in  several  locations.  The  ElevaK 
Mountain  shelter  is  thought  to  be  the  first  completed  in 
the  Interior  Department. 

Camp  Director  Martin  felled  the  trees  which  enrollees 
peeled  for  building  logs,  then  most  of  the  boys  tackled 
the  job  of  fitting  the  logs  together  to  construct  the 
shelter. 

At  the  town  of  Garnet,  the  students  dug  foundations 
and  laid  rock  retaining  walls  to  preserve  a building 
which  once  served  as  both  grocery  store  and  bank  for 
the  gold  camp. 

Two  16-year-old  Missoula  girls  debated  which  was 
most  strenuous,  thinning  trees  or  laying  rocks.  “Laying 
rock  has  turned  out  to  be  women’s  work,”  Laure  Pen- 
gally  commented.  “None  of  the  guys  will  do  it.  But  then, 
they  won’t  let  us  do  the  heavier  work  of  hauling  rock.” 

Page  Goode,  who  had  spent  the  morning  patting  wet 
cement  into  crevices  with  her  bare  hands,  boasted,  “The 
boys  are  faster  at  laying  rock,  but  we’re  better  at  it.” 

Camp  life  was  organized  around  a 5-day  work  week 
followed  by  two  days  of  environmental  experiences  such 
as  wilderness  hikes  and  a visit  to  Glacier  National 
Park. 

Dan  Robinson,  16,  thought  future  camps  should 
allow  enrollees  to  spend  weekends  at  home  if 
wished.  “Going  into  town  ought  to  be  optional,’! 
said.  “It  hasn’t  bothered  me,  but  some  people  miss  tiic 
bright  lights  and  movies.” 

Dan  and  Mike  Wheeler  agreed  that  the  weekend  en- 
vironmental experiences  were  a good  substitute  for 
visits  home.  They  also  agreed  that  they  preferred  to 
have  the  camp  coeducational,  rather  than  being  segre- 
gated by  sex. 

Guest  speakers  came  to  the  camp  at  least  two  evenings 
a week,  speaking  on  a variety  of  environmental  sub- 
jects. Apparently  many  of  the  attitudes  rubbed  off  on 
the  enrollees;  as  one  example  the  students  insisted  on 
re-using  their  lunch  sacks  rather  than  creating  a solid 
waste  problem. 

What  will  be  the  lasting  effect  of  the  summer’s  pro- 
gram? Jim  Devitt’s  assessment  of  this  year’s  pilot 
project  was  both  realistic  and  optimistic.  “I  think  this 
experience  will  give  the  students  a good  start  toward 
career  decisions.  These  kids  have  had  a lot  of  first-hand 
exposure  to  such  things  as  forestry  and  surveying.” 

What  the  future  holds  for  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  is  problematical.  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
officials  in  Washington  are  enthusiastic  over  the  sum- 
mer’s accomplishments,  and  hope  the  program  can  he 
expanded  next  year.  □ 
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A cooperative 
transplant  program 
pays  off 

WILD  BUFFALO  have  roamed  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent  for  nearly  half  a million  years, 
perhaps  even  longer.  They  are  believed  to  have  used  the 
Siberian  land  bridge  to  emigrate  to  this  continent,  al- 
though many  centuries  earlier  than  ancient  man  may 
have  arrived  via  the  same  land  bridge.  (See  OUR  PUB- 
LIC LANDS,  Spring  1971,  “The  Magic  of  Antiquity.”) 
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The  near  extinction  of  wild  buffalo  in  the  taming  of 
the  American  West  is  a well-known  episode  in  the  na- 
tion’s history.  In  addition  to  slaughter  for  buffalo  hides, 
the  steady  encroachment  of  neat  checkerboard  squares 
of  ploughed  prairie  farms  which  destroyed  the  vast 
grasslands  has  had  its  effect,  too. 

From  a population  of  approximately  60  million  buf- 
falo as  recently  as  a century  ago,  most  buffalo  are 
limited  now  to  a few  herds  in  parks.  Thanks,  however, 
to  the  cooperation  of  numerous  groups,  at  least  one  herd 
of  buffalo  now  roams  free  on  the  public  land. 

The  establishment  of  a free-roaming  herd  in  Utah’s 
Henry  Mountains  goes  back  30  years.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  the  Grazing  Service 
placed  a wildlife  representative  on  each  district  advisory 
board.  (The  Grazing  Service  was  consolidated  with  the 
General  Land  Office  in  1946  to  form  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.) 

Dr.  H.  B.  Goetzman,  the  wildlife  representative  for 
Utah  Grazing  District  No.  7 during  the  early  1940’s, 
was  one  such  member.  He  suggested  to  District  Grazier 
A.  W.  Magleby,  at  one  of  the  advisory  board  meetings 
in  Price,  that  public  support  be  sought  to  protect  wild- 
life and  that  buffalo  be  reintroduced  on  the  San  Rafael 
Desert.  Dr.  Goetzman’s  suggestion  resulted  in  the  trans- 
planting of  buffalo  from  Yellowstone  National  Park  to 
Utah’s  San  Rafael  Desert,  for  its  time  one  of  the  greatest 
joint  efforts  ever  carried  out  by  sportsmen,  cattlemen, 
sheepmen,  other  private  individuals,  and  state  and  fed- 
eral agencies. 

Through  correspondence  with  Superintendent  Ed- 
mond B.  Rogers  of  Yellowstone  National  Park,  where  a 
herd  was  maintained  under  protection,  buffalo  were 
made  available  for  the  restocking  program.  The  buffalo 
had  been  vaccinated  by  Dr.  D.  I.  Rasmussen  and  Dr. 
E.  R.  Quartrup  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  against 
brucellosis,  a disease  that  causes  abortion  and  was  to 
show  up  in  the  herd  some  20  years  later. 

Once  available  the  problem  became  how  to  transport 
the  animals.  Eighteen  buffalo  crates  were  built  from  im- 
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ported  Oregon  fir  at  the  CCC  Camp  in  Green  River, 
Utah,  at  a cost  of  $265  each,  an  expensive  item  30  years 
ago.  The  crates  had  to  be  lined  with  iron  to  protect  both 
the  buffalo  and  the  crates.  These  crates  were  loaded  on 
a convoy  of  four  tandem  trucks.  The  convoy,  escorted 
by  three  private  touring  cars  filled  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Grazing  Service,  Utah  Fish  and  Game  Of- 
ficials, and  members  of  the  Carbon-Emery  Fish  and 
Game  Association,  left  Price  on  the  morning  of  April  1, 
1941.  They  arrived  at  the  Buffalo  Ranch,  35  miles  south- 
east of  the  community  of  Mammoth  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park  in  the  late  afternoon  of  April  3,  1941, 
a long  and  weary  trek  indeed  in  tiresome  convoy  con- 
ditions. 

Loading  the  buffalo  into  the  crates  was  an  extremely 
difficult  job.  Buffalo  weigh  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,500 
pounds.  A full  grown  bull  will  stand  6 feet  tall  at  the 
shoulder  and  may  be  as  much  as  12  feet  long.  They 
have  14  ribs,  one  more  than  cattle.  Their  horns,  whi'’’^ 
curve  out  and  upward  from  each  side  of  the  foreh/ 
become  darker  and  develop  a larger  curve  each  yV 
These  horns  are  used  for  goring  their  enemies  and  are 
never  shed.  A large  muscle  develops  on  the  front  shoul- 
ders to  form  a hump.  Dark  brown  hair  covers  the  beast, 
with  heavier,  darker,  coarser,  and  longer  hair  on  the 
head  and  shoulders.  They  are  formidable  beasts  at  best, 
never  docile,  not  always  predictable. 

Despite  the  difficulty  of  loading  the  animals,  the  task 
was  completed  that  same  night,  and  the  convoy  im- 
mediately started  on  the  long  return  trek  to  the  future 
home  of  the  buffalo.  A day  and  night  later,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  5,  the  heavily  loaded  trucks  pulled  up  in 
front  of  the  Utah  State  Capitol  in  Salt  Lake  City  where 
the  buffalo  were  viewed  by  celebrities  and  thousands  of 
curious  people.  Some  jokesters  started  the  rumor  that 
this  was  a secret  weapon  to  end  the  war  in  Europe, 
which  was  so  soon  to  become  a global  conflict  involving 
the  United  States. 

The  journey  continued  to  Price  and  Green  River, 
Utah,  where  almost  the  entire  population  viewed  the 
herd  of  buffalo.  Approximately  1,000  people  followed 
the  convoy  from  Green  River  into  the  Robber’s  Roost 
country.  The  buffalo  by  now  had  been  transported  some 
800  miles  from  their  birthplace  to  this  desert  where  they 
were  supposed  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives.  When/’ 
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^tient  animals  were  released  from  the  crates  in 
^ch  they  were  transported,  15  heifers  and  3 bull 
buffalo  pawed  the  ground  and  snorted  fiercely.  Then 
they  tossed  their  shaggy  heads  and  bounded  toward  the 
wildest  region  of  the  San  Rafael  Desert.  The  sight  was 
one  that  the  spectators  would  not  soon  forget. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1941,  the  herd  stayed 
together  fairly  well  contrary  to  normal  migratory  at- 
titudes. In  the  early  winter,  however,  they  began  to 
scatter.  Two  of  the  three  bulls  were  last  heard  of  near 
the  Utah-Wyoming  line,  several  hundred  miles  north. 
The  other  one  waadast  seen  in  the  Fish  Lake  area,  75 
miles  away.  However,  10  heifers  stayed  in  the  San 
Rafael  area  until  the  next  spring  when  they  were  lured 
into  a corral  with  five  additional  bulls  from  Yellowstone. 

When  they  were  released  again,  this  time  their  travels 
took  them  southward  across  the  Muddy  River  into  the 
Henry  Mountains.  The  herd  finally  accepted  the  Henrys 
as  their  new  home  and  have  not  left  the  area  since.  The 
Henry  Mountains  are  in  southeastern  Utah’s  Burr 
Desert.  One  forested  peak  rises  sharply  to  a height  of 
11,485  feet  above  sea  level.  This  is  Mt.  Ellen,  the  highest 
of  the  five  peaks  of  the  Henry  Mountains,  formed  from 
molten  igneous  rock  intruding  upward  similar  to 
volcanic  action. 

^^^rom  the  top  of  Mt.  Ellen  you  can  see  for  miles  in 
Vy  direction.  To  the  west  are  the  Waterpocket  Fold 
Capitol  Reef  National  Monument,  unusual  geologic 
structures  which  were  formed  by  the  rapid  cooling  of 
the  earth’  crust.  To  the  north  are  the  town  of  Hanksville, 
Goblin  Valley,  and  the  San  Rafael  Desert  with  the 
Dirty  Devil  River  cutting  its  way  through.  Wind  and 
water  carved  this  magnificent  view.  To  the  east  and 
south  are  the  Little  Rockies,  and  the  spectacular  deep 
gorges  of  Cataract  Canyon  and  Glen  Canyon,  which 
were  formed  by  the  cutting  action  of  torrential  waters 
after  an  uplifting  of  the  earth. 

This  is  the  view  from  Mt.  Ellen,  and  this  is  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  transplanted  Yellowstone  buffalo  have 
successfully  multiplied.  The  first  modern  Utah  hunt  for 
these  magnificent  animals  was  in  1950  when  a limited 
number  of  special  permits  were  issued  to  hunt  them  in 
the  wild. 


In  1960,  the  Utah  Fish  and  Game  Department  made 
a study  of  the  herd  and  found  brucellosis  carriers.  The 
solution  to  this  problem  became  a prime  concern  for  the 
buffalos’  very  existence,  because  if  the  heifers  aborted 
the  herd  would  fail  to  replenish  itself.  A combined 
effort  was  initiated  by  the  Utah  Fish  and  Game  and 
BLM  to  capture  all  animals  and  inoculate  them  again. 

In  the  spring  of  1963,  the  calves  from  the  previous 
year  were  captured,  tagged,  and  vaccinated,  but  this 
didn’t  take  care  of  the  adult  carriers.  Plans  were 
broadened  to  set  up  a program  that  would  eradicate 
this  disease.  A capture  corral  was  built  near  the  base  of 
Mt.  Ellen  with  long  wings  leading  to  the  corral. 

On  the  morning  of  November  20,  1963,  two  single 
engine  planes  zoomed  in  on  the  two  herds  of  buffalo 
and  started  hazing  them  toward  the  trap.  A few  miles 
from  the  trap,  the  herds  came  together  and  a helicop- 
ter took  over  the  hazing  operation.  More  than  60  men 
mounted  on  horseback,  shouting  and  yelling,  finished 
pushing  the  69  head  of  buffalo  into  the  corral. 

When  the  herd  entered  the  corral,  three  large  bulls 
quickly  proved  their  unwillingness  to  cooperate  by 
crunching  through  3-inch-thick  planks  from  one  section 
of  the  corral  to  another.  After  milling  around  for  awhile, 
the  herd  finally  began  to  settle  down. 

The  animals  were  run  through  a squeeze  chute  one 
by  one,  tested,  marked  and  released.  Out  of  the  69  ani- 
mals, only  11  proved  to  be  carriers.  They  were  marked 
with  bright  fluorescent  streamers  and  released  to  be 
stalked  during  the  next  hunting  season.  One  large  bull 
which  was  giving  the  crew  a very  tough  time  was  marked 
with  a white  X to  provide  a better  target  for  the  hunters. 

The  thundering  herds  that  roamed  the  vast  grass- 
lands of  the  Great  Plains  and  grazed,  fat  and  safe,  in 
the  mountain  meadows,  existed  virtually  unchanged 
from  the  Ice  Age  until  Nature’  greatest  predator,  Man, 
almost  eliminated  them.  Their  rescue  from  extinction 
came  in  the  nick  of  time  through  conservation  and 
management  practices  promoted  by  sportsmen  and  co- 
operating government  agencies.  Now  future  generations 
using  the  public  lands  will  have  a chance  to  view  one 
denizen  of  the  West,  the  free-roaming  buffalo,  as  it 
was.  Q 


The  transplanted  Yellowstone  buffalo  have  accepted  the  Henry  Mountains  as  their  home. 


That  there  may 
be  R-O-O-M 
for  all 

There  are  thousands  of  oceanic  birds,  perhaps 
tens  of  thousands — calling  to  each  other  every 
summer  across  the  calm  waters  surrounding  Negit 
Island  on  Mono  Lake  in  east  central  California’s  desert. 

Into  this  desert  environment  fly  the  winged  migrants 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean  shores  several  hundred  miles 
away,  their  diminutive  bodies  and  strong  wings  breast- 
ing the  snow-capped,  14,000  foot  high  Sierra  Nevadas 
in  their  instinctive  return  to  reproduce  their  kind  in  the 
birthplace  of  their  ancestors.  The  marine  birds  lay  their 
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eggs  on  the  bare,  volcanic  rock  of  this  extinct  crater 
and  hatch  their  young  each  summer. 

For  how  many  centuries,  or  perhaps  hundreds  of 
centuries,  the  California  gulls  and  Caspian  tern  have 
flown  the  aerial  corridor  to  their  annual  nesting  grounds 
on  Negit  Island  is  not  known.  Perhaps  some  ancient 
ancestral  memory  of  migration  has  persisted  through- 
out the  physical  changes  of  geologic  time  from  the  pe- 
riod when  this  desert  was  a marine  environment.  At  any 
rate,  the  gulls  and  tern  are  no  newcomers  to  Negit  Island 
and  Mono  Lake. 

The  newcomer  is  Man,  and  he  pursues  his  destinies  in 
the  area  in  ways  essential  to  Man’s  survival  even  as  the 
birds  seek  to  fulfill  their  destiny  in  this  same  area. 

Such  sharing  of  the  environment  by  Man  and  Nature 
is  a classic  example  of  the  multiple  use  of  land  and 
water  resources. 

For  the  birds,  200  acre  Negit  Island  is  a haven,  ideal 


By  JIM  YOAKUM 

Wildlife  Specialist 
BLM  State  Office,  Reno,  Nevada 
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1,aying  their  eggs  and  for  hatching  and  rearing  their 
j\g.  There  are  no  other  creatures  on  the  island,  so 
the  birds  are  safe  from  the  predators  which  might  in 
other  surroundings  prey  upon  the  adults,  the  chicks,  or 
the  eggs. 

Brine  shrimp,  all  the  food  the  birds  need,  is  at  hand. 
The  larvae  of  one  tiny  black  fly  are  the  only  other 
acquatic  life  because  the  waters  are  too  salty  from  19 
dissolved  minerals  held  in  solution  to  support  any  fish 
life. 

Mono  Lake  has  a certain  amount  of  dubious  fame. 
Mark  Twain  in  his  book,  “Roughing  It,”  tells  of  the 
corrosive  qualities  of  the  waters  by  recalling  a dog  who 
attained  a running  speed  of  250  miles  per  hour  after  a 
dip  in  the  lake’s  waters.  But  then  the  crusty  old  yarn 
spinner  has  been  known  to  exaggerate.  A more  modern 
tale  recounts  the  plight  of  a long  haired  dog  who 
emerged  from  the  waters  with  nothing  left  but  his  bark. 

Most  of  the  year  Negit  Island  is  quiet.  The  gulls  and 
tern  arrive  in  the  spring  to  establish  colonies.  Eggs  are 
deposited  on  the  ground,  hatched,  and  the  flocks  of 
migrating  adults  and  recently-born  birds  depart  again 
in  the  late  summer. 

To  have  such  mass,  gregarious  colonies  is  a necessary 
condition  for  survival  of  the  species ; therefore,  isolated 
’“lands  with  tremendous,  nearby  food  supplies  during 
Ring  and  rearing  time  are  essential  to  the  survival 
mese  oceanic  birds. 

The  food  supplies  are  present  in  more  than  sufficient 
quantities  for  the  birds.  A commercial  brine  shrimp 
fishery  operates  on  the  shore  of  Mono  Lake  without 
endangering  the  food  supply  of  the  migrating  visitors. 

The  shoreline  also  is  host  to  another  longtime  in- 
habitant, the  community  of  Monoville  (population  20, 
altitude  6,419) , a resort  settlement  on  the  shores  of  this 
briny  deep  which  serves  as  a summer  supply  center 
for  campers  and  miners. 

Mono  Lake,  which  is  in  Mono  County  about  400  miles 
due  east  of  San  Francisco,  serves  Man  in  still  another 
way.  The  lake  is  one  of  the  many  units  of  the  Los  Angeles 
water  system,  supplying  water  to  the  vast  metropolitan 
complex  which  lies  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  south  and 
west  of  this  desert  environment. 

The  87  square  miles  of  the  lake  can  well  afford  to 
have  some  of  its  water  drained  off  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  inhabitants  of  faraway  Los  Angeles  without 
harming  either  the  shoreline  residents  and  businessmen, 
the  recreationists  or  the  part-time  inhabitants  of  Negit 
Island. 

Now  a new  use  of  the  area’s  natural  resources  is 
beginning,  also  structured  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
her  users.  The  area  is  known  to  have  numerous  hot 


mineral  springs.  In  fact,  a much  larger  land  mass  than 
Negit  Island,  Paoha  Island  in  the  center  of  the  lake,  has 
such  a mineral  spring;  on  clear  days  the  misty  vapor 
which  arises  from  the  spring  can  be  seen  from  a good 
distance. 

Studies  indicate  that  geothermal  steam  lies  far  be- 
neath the  land  surface  of  the  entire  surrounding  area, 
and  an  exploration  company  has  secured  permission  to 
try  to  locate  this  new  potential  source  believed  to  lie 
as  much  as  a mile  beneath  the  lake’s  waters.  Geothermal 
Resources  International,  Inc.  (GRI),  of  Bakersfield, 
Calif.,  is  drilling  a test  well  for  geothermal  steam  from 
public  land  on  the  south  shore  of  Mono  Lake,  land 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The 
State  of  California  is  involved,  too,  because  the  land 
under  the  lake  is  State-owned. 

Although  some  of  the  lake’s  shoreline  is  private 
property,  the  drilling  site  on  the  south  shore  is  the 
point  of  entry  for  the  exploration,  and  the  drilling  is 
directed  diagonally  under  the  lake,  thus  under  land 
owned  by  the  State  of  California. 

The  well  will  be  7,100  feet  long,  but  the  true  vertical 
depth  will  be  about  5,500  feet.  The  drilling  permit  issued 
by  BLM  is  for  exploration  only.  If  a commercial 
quantity  of  steam  is  found,  the  permit  will  have  to  be 
renegotiated  or  a new  one  issued  to  permit  further 
development  on  public  land. 

In  line  with  requirements  of  the  President’s  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  stipulations  for  protection 
of  the  environment  is  provided  through  stipulations  in- 
cluded in  the  permit. 

GRI  must  not  cause  chemical  or  thermal  pollution  of 
Mono  Lake,  nor  can  GRI  discharge  into  the  lake  any 
material  harmful  to  the  acquatic  life.  No  emission  of 
contaminants  into  the  atmosphere  will  be  permitted,  nor 
can  noise  levels  exceed  60  decibels  at  a distance  of  1,000 
feet  from  the  source.  The  company  is  required  to  post  a 
$10,000  performance  bond. 

If  the  exploration  is  successful,  GRI  has  said  it  will 
drill  clusters  of  wells,  each  cluster  intended  to  support  a 
separate  power  plant.  Commercial  development  of  the 
steam  for  electrical  power  would  be  in  conjunction  with 
Southern  California  Edison  Company. 

The  shrimp  fishery,  the  community  of  Monoville,  the 
campers  and  miners,  and  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  all  use 
Mono  Lake.  All  these  enterprises  so  far  have  been  con- 
ducted without  endangering  the  wildlife  of  Negit  Island. 

That  there  may  continue  to  be  room  for  all,  BLM 
is  considering  ultimate  protection  of  Negit  Island,  a 
unique  and  valuable  nesting  site  for  a non-game  species 
of  bird  life,  by  designating  the  island  as  a Natural 
Area.  □ 
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